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GOING FORTH TO THE PHILISTINES 



THACHER H. GUILD 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 



In current slang, when you strike down to the vital interests 
of a man you "get him where he lives." If your teaching estab- 
lishes this live contact with a student, he is "at home" with you. 
But even in a college course in composition, student and instructor 
may dwell so far apart that they rarely get into each other's neigh- 
borhood. The latter, for instance, may have an apartment next 
door to the Literary-Snobs, while his prot6g6 resides in that far 
district where the word literature is understood to mean advertis- 
ing circulars. Manifestly, the raw air out yonder is not for sensi- 
tive nostrils, and the teacher accordingly summons the boy to his 
own apartment; for here a fine old-world atmosphere is exhaled 
from the Chaucerian tapestry — the scenes cunningly dissected 
and rehung with chronological accuracy. But the student, if 
indeed he ever finds the place, is altogether likely to sniff out the 
odor of moth-balls. The next moment he is gone! 

"And thank God you are rid of a knave," says Professor Louns- 
bury. 

But neither the Yale reactionist nor his prophets, Milton and 
Bacon, ever had to shoulder the precise responsibility offered by a 
thousand students enrolled in a single rhetoric course in a state 
university. It is a peculiar responsibility. In the good old days 
when composition courses were unnecessary, going to college 
meant one thing; today it means another — a dozen others. The 
type of student now chiefly represented in our thousand theme- 
writers was then sticking to his farm or shop or office. Now he 
demands special training from the state, in agriculture, engineering, 
or commerce. He is a Philistine, but he is canny and he is open- 
minded. He may have loafed through an inferior school, but 
he has something of a purpose now; and though he cannot en- 
dure a camphorated literary atmosphere, he generally wants to 
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learn to write. He is often painfully aware of the need, and he 
accepts the conditions. Although, as Professor Lounsbury sadly 
observes, he may not seem exceeding joyful in the tribulation 
of theme-writing, yet after all he shows very much the same spirit 
that prompts the engineering student to curse his calculus, and the 
"Ag" his chemistry. The distress on a runner's face as he crosses 
the tape is hardly a fair indication of the degree of satisfaction he 
takes in the achievement. And so our Philistine, who never heard 
of the "philosophy" of rhetoric and grows restive the instant we 
mention the "art" of composition, has nevertheless a pretty whole- 
some respect for the "business" of learning to write. He presents 
a big new phase of the old problem. We haven't done much with 
the problem, but I think we are doing something useful for him. 
Perhaps — and this suggestion is the only excuse for my paper — 
perhaps we can succeed further if, recognizing not only his resistant 
practicality but also his coming-on disposition, we lay aside the 
tradition which doth so easily beset us, and fare forth with patience 
to meet him. 

That tradition of ours, however, is worth a moment's pause. 

Glancing back at some of the old-time utterances on the sub- 
ject, we find both amusement and refreshment. A century and 
a half ago Dr. Hugh Blair, in his lectures to the Edinburgh students, 
was recommending "good sense as the foundation of all good com- 
position." In spite of that admirable introduction, when it came 
Bishop Whately's turn to issue a textbook, he dismissed Blair's 
Lectures as incomparably inferior to Campbell's Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, not only in "depth of thought and ingenious original 
research, but in practical utility to the student." (One is almost 
deceived by the sound of that "practical utility.") Dr. Whately 
proceeded with some old-fashioned praise of Dr. Campbell, but pres- 
ently took full advantage of his prerogative as a scholar and 
declared that in one large section of the book the distinguished 
gentleman had written himself down an ass. 

Dr. Whately's own teaching, formidable as his "Elements" 
may have seemed to our grandfathers, was surprisingly personal 
and informal. Not only could he, in writing of rhetorical theory, 
use the phrase "practical utility," but as his biographer tells us, 
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"he had the tact, more Socratico, by stimulus and suggestion to 
elicit the learner's latent powers." Accordingly one is not surprised 
to read in the introduction to his treatise a protest against a certain 
familiar tradition. 

In the learning of other arts [he wrote] it is usual to begin, for the sake of 
practice, with what is easiest; here, on the contrary, the tyro has usually 
a harder task assigned him .... than he will meet with in the actual business 

of life Often .... such exercises will have formed a habit of stringing 

together empty commonplaces and vapid declamations Look at the 

letter of an intelligent youth to one of his companions .... and you will see 
a picture of the youth himself, boyish indeed, but lively, unfettered, natural. 
.... Look at a theme composed by the same youth, on "Virtus est medium 
vitiorum" .... and you will see a picture of the same boy, dressed up in 
the garb, and absurdly aping the demeanor of an elderly man. 

Contrast with this personal and informal note the pedagogic 
aloofness of the preface to Samuel Newman's Practical System of 
Rhetoric, belonging to the same period. 

The advantages proposed to be attained by the study of Rhetoric are: 
(i) some acquaintance with the philosophy of Rhetoric; (2) the cultivation of 
the taste, and in connection, the exercise of the imagination; (3) skill in the 
use of language; (4) skill in literary criticism; (5) the foundation of a good 
style. 

The same high seriousness on the part of the learner is presup- 
posed in a stately paragraph from the Yale catalogue of 1848. 
After outlining the regular studies — much Greek, more Latin, 
mathematics, philosophy, a little science, etc. — the compiler 
declares: These subjects 

give that furniture, and discipline, and elevation to the mind, which are the 
best preparation for the study of a profession, or of the operations which are 
peculiar to the higher mercantile, manufacturing, or agricultural establishments. 

A properly dignified concession to "practical utility" ! We wonder 
about the mental furniture and elevation of our prospective farm- 
managers, who rush in to our compulsory English class from a 
course in sheep-husbandry, all unconscious of the awful fact that 
they are preparing "for the study of the operations which are 
peculiar to the higher agricultural establishments." 

A similar contrast is suggested in the preface to another mid- 
century product, Richard Green Parker's Aids to English Compo- 
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sition. The writer is evidently eager to save the gifted from the 
folly of seeking his "Aids," for he frankly admits: 

Genius cannot be fettered, and an original and thinking mind, replete 
with its own exuberance will often burst out in spontaneous gushings, and 
open to itself new channels, through which the treasures of thought will flow 
in rich and rapid currents. 

Obviously no genius would need the stimulus of the long lists 
of essay-topics suggested by Mr. Parker and his contemporaries. 
These topics, though mostly of one species, are ingeniously varied. 
Even the inferior minds of those who need some of Mr. Parker's 
aids might well burst out in spontaneous gushings when inspired 
by such subjects as "Parsimony and Prodigality," and "It is Easier 
to Be Good than to Seem Good"; though one would perhaps 
hesitate to evoke the rich and rapid currents of thought that might 
be struck from the rock of a topic like "Whitewash — Morally Con- 
sidered." 

Mr. Parker was the son of a bishop and he gave instruction to 
Boston youth. In assigning these topics, therefore, he doubtless 
felt that he was applying the plain precepts of Dr. Whately, who 
recommended "the selection of such subjects for exercises as are 
likely to be interesting to the student, and on which he has (or 
may, with pleasure, and without much toil, acquire) sufficient infor- 
mation." 

That the "subjects for exercises" ought to be interesting we 
may have accepted as a matter of course, until we find Dr. Whately 
contradicted, in what has proved one of the most inspiring books 
that we use in our teaching. "It is well in learning to write," asserts 
Professor Bates, "to select uninteresting subjects." If his sub- 
sequent arguments, however, should swing us to this point of view 
we are presently assailed again by Professor Lounsbury, who enters 
a charge that our institutions are persistently asking raw minds to 
prepare essays upon subjects "in which they have not the slightest 
interest"! 

It is quite possible, then, that in taking a survey of the work of 
the rhetoricians, we may get the impression that they have spent 
their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing. Professor Newcomer would amend to read "some old 
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thing," for we find in his own textbook the blunt assertion: "The 
bulk of matter in our rhetorics is traditionary and, except for higher, 
critical purposes, useless." Some might even venture to adapt 
the statement which Professor Kittredge once uttered anent Shake- 
spearian commentaries; in which field, he declared, "every type 
of mind has been represented except the frankly idiotic." 

On the theoretical side, then, there appears to be a good deal 
of dissonance and some pugnacity; whereas on the practical side, 
we have the records of successful teaching, and constant evidence 
of the personal equation. Instead of saying, "Everybody's wrong," 
I should prefer to suggest, "Everybody's right" — if only Every- 
body's system has a soul; if the man behind the theory knows when 
to get out in front. For in our set-to with the Philistines, we have 
sometimes retired in full armor behind the walls of theory, and 
invited the enemy to a siege. Why shouldn't we free ourselves 
from this Saul's armour of tradition — it really isn't a perfect fit — 
why not depend on our own sling-practice and a few smooth stones, 
get into the open, and draw near enough to our Goliath to take 
aim at a vulnerable part of his head? 

An eye for the vulnerable spot — a discovery of the vital interests 
of a man — the will and the skill to "get him where he lives"; this, 
it strikes me, is fundamental — and neglected. 

Our average Philistine has more than one vulnerable spot. I 
would specify four: (i) There are certain things which he likes to 
read. (2) There are certain things which he writes — whether he 
likes it or not. (3) There are certain other things which he would 
like to be able to write — whether he admits it or not. (4) In certain 
lines he has ideas or information enough — though usually unaware 
of the fact — for a good deal of useful and interesting writing. 

In approaching him we may have to challenge the effectiveness 
of several pieces of our traditional equipment — the analysis of 
masterpieces for the cultivation of literary taste, the study of forms 
of discourse, and even the use of a textbook. This is merely admit- 
ting that the special problem may demand the stressing of the 
personal and the utilitarian at the expense of the literary and the 
formal. In emphasizing the practical we may incidentally — sur- 
reptitiously, even — make sure that in some measure this study of 
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composition serves the larger end of developing taste and mental 
power; whereas when we insist on stressing this latter aim, we not 
only get faint assurance of the intended uplift, but we fail to per- 
form the simple and obvious service which we owe. 

If these principles are accepted it is hardly necessary to take 
up specific methods. I said our Philistine likes to read certain 
things — current magazines, for instance. A Journal contributor 
has already pointed out the most popular of these. It isn't diffi- 
cult to find in them something worthy of class use. At any rate 
in vocabulary, structure, and general effectiveness this writing is 
far ahead of our Philistine's. In fact most of us instructors, who 
conscientiously disparage it, would be overjoyed if we could get 
an article of our own into the same columns. If, instead of 
disparaging, we seek the good and acknowledge it, we find ourselves 
on common ground with the student. This in itself justifies us in 
temporarily hitching our wagon to a Post instead of a star. 

But it is not hard to carry over the student's interest, thus 
aroused, to other types, so long as the reading is alive and timely. 
And so we get at the best contemporary writers. Then finally an 
occasional "masterpiece" may prove a pearl not cast away. A 
descriptive article by John Muir, which had been read with interest 
in one class, led naturally to a comparison with some of the older 
models in the same field, which, thus approached, were taken 
with a certain good-will not commonly aroused by such models 
when assigned in a formal book of selections. Thus the cultiva- 
tion of taste may go on none the less surely because its starting- 
point is the degree of taste already attained by the student, and its 
exercise partly unconscious and wholly unforced. And at the same 
time the study, without losing the original element of delight, can 
be made sufficiently strenuous — a man's task. 

As for the writing which the Philistine is doing of his own accord, 
we may make this the basis for practice-work. Letters, reports, and 
papers due in other courses offer plenty of valuable exercise, and 
the student is rendered a double service. 

In approaching the third point — the writing which the Philis- 
tine would like to do — one needs to discover and foster his latent 
ambition. There is usually some course or career which claims 
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his special interest and stimulates his imagination. It may be 
merely the real estate business which the boy's father expects him 
to enter, and the writing may be nothing more ambitious than a 
circular describing a suburban addition; but its preparation offers 
some good problems, and the zeal with which their solution is under- 
taken is worth something. 

Finally, our Philistine usually possesses more material than he 
suspects. One student, for instance, who made the familiar com- 
plaint that he had nothing to write about, awoke to actual enthusi- 
asm when it was suggested that he knew enough about the coaching 
methods of a certain athletic director to write a magazine article on 
the subject. Another, who was listlessly contemplating a narrative 
of a summer trip, took hold of it with energy when he was made to 
realize that in the strangely old-fashioned customs of the district 
visited there lay possibilities for sharp and telling contrasts between 
an elder and a younger civilization. The amateur photographer 
learns with new interest that the right "text" to accompany some 
of his best pictures gives him a good opening. If the prospect of 
actual publication of one's work in a college periodical or the "home" 
newspaper can be held out, there is a marked increase of effort. 
The discovery of a student's resources may take time and tact, but 
they exist to an extent not sufficiently realized, and they are worth 
the "search. This objective and utilitarian writing, followed up 
and worked over for a definite purpose, has proved such a stimulus 
that the practice writing itself has taken on new meaning and lost 
some of its drudgery. 

Methods of applying the principle may, however, vary widely. 
I would emphasize chiefly the issue itself: the need and the possi- 
bility of vitalizing the composition work for that type of student 
whose literary capacity is commonly overrated and whose personal 
problem is not sufficiently taken into account. It may not be 
teaching rhetoric in the older sense as a "cultural" study, but in 
our present situation it is the right thing, if not the only broadly 
useful thing, for us to do. 



